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Green lioom Gossip. 


The drama called “ Auld Reikie, or the Good Old Times,” an- 
nounced as under preparation at our Adelphi, refers to the inter- 
esting period and events of the Reformation of 1688, and is taken 
from actual events in Edinburgh, chiefly as alluded to in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather.” The burning of the Chapel of Holy- 
rood on the occasion of the coming change of dynasty, is one of the 
incidents. ‘There is a comic Scotch character of a “ Macer of Court 
and servitor ” of a Supreme Judge, which was written for the veteran 
Mackay; and had he not been taken ill during his recent engagement, 
he was to have taken the trouble of putting the piece upon the stage, 
having expressed his conviction that it would prove highly effective. 
It will furnish some strange insight into the tortures, »urnings, witch- 
craft, AC., which were so relished in the good old times. The goodness 
may be very questionable as compared with the worst of the present 
times, notwithstanding the make-believe and intolerant spirit of the 
rampant hypocrites of our day. Bating your hypocrites and Phari- 
sees, people of every denomination will coincide and be pleased 
with the charitable spirit evoked and advocated throughout the piece; 
for it would rather seem that one ebject of it is to point out the evil 
consequences attending the dominant ascendancy of any one sect over 
another, and the peaceful advantages of making them all tolerant 
all tolerated. 


The grand procession, in commemoration of the birth-day of the 
immortal Bard, will take place at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 23d 
of next month. Mr Benjamin Webster has been invited to take the 
Chair at the Dinner, and Mr Vandenhoff will deliver an oration in 
the course of the proceedings. 

Miss F. Vining and Mr Davenport have been re-engaged by Mr 
Smith at Drury Lane. 

Miss P. Horton is engaged at Drury Lane, and will appear in a 
new burlesque. Miss Davenport will also make her appearance in a 
favourite character. 


AMERICAN THEATRICALS. 

Mrs Mowatt was engaged at the Mobile Theatre on the 14th Feb., 
but did not arrive in time to play till the 14th, when she made her 
debut as Rosalind. 

The last accounts from San Francisco state that the enthusiasm of 
the citizens to hear Miss Catherine Hayes continued to such a de- 
gree, that the fair vocalist had postponed her departure from Calli- 
fornia. 

Mrs Warner gave dramatic readings at Providence this week. 


The Bateman Children are very popular in New Orleans. 
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AMUSEMENTS versus CANT AND HUMBUG. 
(Conti Like / yi sid OUT lu = 


[x a late number, we asserted that ‘** there is not a more chari 
table, free-spirited, and benevolent set of persons on the face of 
the earth than actors, actresses, and musicians.” We have 
made it our business and pleasure for several years back, to colleet 

he subject, which we think will 
not only be found interesting to the plavy-going public, but prove 
to the clergy that their assertion of—‘'a theatre is the devil’s 
own house, and nothing rood can come from it,’’—1s utterly false 
and groundless. We commence with that charming actress and 
much il-used woman, Mrs Jordan. 

There are Thali) anecdotes on record which prove her 
to have possessed a heart ever ready to sympathize with the dis- 
tresses ot her fellow creatures, ‘‘and a hand open as day to 
melting charity.” 

During her short stay at Chester, where she had been per- 
forming, her washerwoman, a widow, with three smal! children, 
was by a merciless creditor thrown into prison; a small debt of 
about forty shillings had been increased in a short time, by law 
expenses, to eight pounds. As soon as Mrs Jordan heard of the 
circumstance, she sent for the attorney, paid him the demand, 
and observed, with as much severity as her good-natured coun- 
tenance could assume,—‘t You lawyers are certainly infernal 
spirits, allowed on earth to make poor mortals miserable.” ‘The 
attorney, however, pocketed the affornt, and with a low bow 
made his exit. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the poor woman was hber- 
ated. As Mrs Jordan was taking her usual wall 


7 


anecdotes, facts, and scraps, on t 


k with her ser- 
vant, the widow, with her children, followed her, and just as she 
had taken shelter from a shower of rain, ina kind of porch, 
dropped on her knees, and with much grateful emotion ex- 
claimed, ** God for ever bless you, madam ; vou have saved me 
and my poor children from ruin!” The children, beholding 
their mother’s tears, added by their cries to the affecting scene, 
which a sensitive mind could not behold but with strong feelings 
of sympathy. ‘The natural liveliness of Mrs Jordan’s disposition 
Was not easily lamp by sorr wiul Scenes 5 however, althoueh 
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Rule 22. After you have said your say, drop your character 
directly. You are only paid to play your own part, and not to 
assist another to play his. Never help to set him off; it may 
make the scene better, but it will surely lead to comparisons to 
your disadvantage ; but complain if he serves you so. 

Rule 23, Coming on out of your turn, is sure to attract 
notice. 

Rule 24. When you have spoken your last speech, walk off in- 
stantly, and leave the other to do the same when he has done ; 
knowing that there was no more for you to say, will prove that 
you have read your part. "Tis mere waste of time to stay ; and 
right or wrong, go off on the side next the green-room, as it 
will save going round behind the scenes, which is very disagree- 
able. 

Rule 25. In making love, always whine. ‘These are the tones 
to go to the heart. 

Rule 26. Avoid forming any style of acting ot your own. In 
this, imitate the dramatists, and copy one another. That which 
bas been tried must be the safest. 

Rule 27. Remember the Horatian maxim, Qualis ab inepto. 
Be always Mr ** what’s your name” in every thing, and through- 
out every part—variety is destructive of consistency. 

Rule 28. The less you enter into the part, the more command 
you will have over yourself, and the beauty of your dress ; always 
wear the smartest clothes you have, never mind the character. 
Why should you make yourself look ugly ? 

Rule 29. In the middle of a speech, or a song, if there is 
the applause, stop—turn round—come forward— grin, and make 
a bow. It is respectful ; in general, the plaudits will arise from 
the sentiment, and not from your acting—perhaps from your 
washerwoman, to whom you have given an order; but bow, 
nevertheless. 

Rule 30. Give way to envy and jealousy, and make yourself 
as miserable as you can at home; it will save your gaity and 
spirits, and you will have the more to waste im the green-room 
and at public dinners, as well as to expend on the stage. 


> , o* . . . . , , 

Rule 51. Attitude is a great thing; when you speak always 
clap your left hand on your hip, making an angle with your 
elbow, and stretch out your right; other positions are, I know, 


some preferred, but take common sense with you. Is it not 
clear, that what is most easily recognized, will be most approved ? 
‘Then, what figure is better known than that of a tea-pot ? 

Rule 51. Betterton, Aaron Hill, and others, have written some 
foolish rules for expressing the various passions. In my opinion, 
anger 1s best expressed by drawing on your glove with a nervous 
twitch, or working the ground with your foot, in a sort of toe- 
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and-heel action. Perplexity, or doubt. is best expressed hy 
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ECTinburqgh Amusements, 
THEATRE ROYAL. 

Saturday, Mr A. Mackenzie’s Benefit. We were truly clad to see 
a well-filled house on this occasion; for we do not know an individual, 
in the musical profession, so generally well spoken of, or so peculiarly 
deserving of patronage. That we are not alone in this opinion was 
plainly manifested by the brilliant assemblage of the Lady Patronesses 
of the Assemblies and Concerts, Lieut.-Col. Haggart and Officers of 
the 7th Hussars, and Lieut.-Col. Elliot and Officers of the 79th Regi- 
ment, with their friends, who completely tilled the Dress Circle. The 
performers in the orchestra were increased, in order to give true ef- 
fect to the overtures and other pieces that were played during the 
evening, and these alone would have sufficed for a concert, so beauti- 
fully were they played; Mr Owen, in particular, is a complete master 
of his instrument (the clarionet). 

Previous to the rising of the curtain. Mr Harcourt Bland appeared 
as an apologist for the absence of Mr Leshie, who, he said, had most 
strangely and unaccountably absented himself from the rehearsals of the 
comedy; nor, indeed, could they learn any tidings of him. They (the 
performers) had not made this known at the doors, thinking he might 
yet come. Under these annoying circumstances, they had applied to 
Mr Verner, late of the Adelphi Theatre, who had kindly undertaken 
the characters alloted to Mr Leslie, at two hours notice, and hoped 
for their indulgence. 

The comedy of “ Time Works Wonders ” was well played through- 
out. We will not individualise, for all did their best, and the re- 
sult was loud and continued approbation, In an interval between the 
acts, Miss Rainforth sang Jn questo semplice in a charming manner. 
This lady is deservedly a creat favourite whereve r she appears, not 
only for her very superior style of singing, but her unaffected and 
lady-like demeanour. Mr Hausmann now surprised and delighted the 
audience with his splendid performance on the violencello; and Mr 
A. Mackenzie, when he appeared on the stage for his solo on the 
And we rejoiced to see 
this public testimony of approbation to his talent as a musician, and 
vood conduct as a man. tisareward that we 
others to follow his example. 

A Spanish Pas de Trois, by Madamoiselle Adele, Miss Bufton, and 
Mr Leopold, was well received and encore d. We regret much Lo hear 
that Mr Martin is still confined to the house with the severe sprain he 
received while dancing a Pas d 


violin, was greeted with thunders of applause. 


hope will stimulate 


Deur some time ago; not only for 
his own sake as an accomplished dancer—a kind-hearted and excellent 


voungr man—but also for the loss Madamoiselle Adele sustains in his 
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comedy, amidst his starving family. This scene is one of the most 
affecting in the play. The care-worn look of the poet, his attempt to 
brave out the load of misery that weighs him down, and to assume a 
cheerful air, while his children are crying for food, are full of intense 
pathos. This unfortunate son of genius, mourning over his three re- 
jected tragedies, is consoled by the generous Mrs Woffington, who 
employs him to paint her portrait, and sits to him that he may finish 
it. The artist, unable to realise his own conception, in a paroxysm of 
despair, dashes his knife through the face of the portrait. Justas a 
number of critics arrive, Peg cuts out the face from the canvass, and 
substitutes her own—keeping it there immoveable, while the party 
condemn without measure the portrait as alikeness! The satire of the 
scene is exquisite, and the writing is keen and pungent. Mrs Vane 
next arrives, to appeal to the generosity of the actress. The poor lady, 
seeing her rival’s lovely features, breaks into an impassioned burst of 
feeling, and begs the portrait to restore her husband’s heart. Moved 
by the appeal, Peg engages to cure Vane of his passion, which she 
contrives to effect, and the end is, that the erring husband (who is not 
worthy of so much truth and goodness) returns to his wife and to his 
former confidence and affection. The plot, brief as it may appear 
from this outline, is long in the action, as much being compressed 
into the first act as generally forms two. It has no lack of tact or in 

genuity, while its literary merit, both in character and dialogue, is 
considerable. 

“Mrs Stirling, as Peg, has a part which suits her to a nicety; and 
all who have a relish for true art must witness her representation of 
it. The merry, generous, and witty actress, is not acted, but stands 
out on the canvass with a life and reality that seem beyond the reach 
ef art. Every touch is at once true to nature, as well as to the indi- 
viduality of the character. Each passing shade upon the features— 
each momentary change of feeling—with the thousand minute traits 
which mark the consummate artiste—were depicted with the utmost 
delicacy and finish, though without any perceptible elaboration. In 
short, the part seems to have been made for her (as, we are informed, 
was the fact); and, of all the characters she assumes, this we conceive 
to be one of her best. It is needless to add, that her performance Was 
highly successful; and the applause at the conclusion was the most en- 
thnsiastic we have heard for a long time. 

“The comedy has been placed upon the stage in a superior style; 
and the acting was so uniform in excellence, that it would be invidious 
to hint a preference. The part of the poor poet was assigned to Mr 
Gourlay (who is not a regular member of the company), and, when he 
avoided caricature—which is his besetting fault—his performance was, 
in some respects, worthy of the author’s conception. Miss Page was 
successful as the gentle rustic wife, with only a distant tendency to 
indulge in passionate declamation. ‘The interest of the crowded audi- 
tory was never suffered to flag (except at the long interval between 
the acts); and the manager was called before the curtain at the close 
te receive their acknowledgements for the enjoyment which his enter- 
prise had afforded them.” 

We have since witnessed the performance of “ Masks and Faces,” 
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which has been played nightly to good houses, with a high degree of 
pleasure, and we cordially subscribe to the eulogistic remarks of the 
Courant. Mrs Stirling is, indeed, a lady of no ordinary talent—and 
her appearance altogether is captivating. Our contemporary truly 
says that her personation of “ Peg Woffington,’ is not acting, but na- 
ture; it seems as if it were the overflowing of her own feelings—not 
the expression of words “ set down by the play-wright.” Lt is only te 
be regretted that her stay is so limited. We could have wished to 
have seen her in other characters. She is equally, we understand, as 
superior in tragedy as she is mm comedy. 

We differ shghtly from our contemporary in his casual remarks on 
the rest of the d/amatis persone. Mrs Stirling could hardly have ex- 
pected to have been better supported by any company to whom the 
comedy Was entirely hew, Muss Pave Was all that could have been 
wished as Mabel bane, the unsophisticated, kind-heai ¢ d, \ et spirited 
country lady. In short, Miss Pave is a most careful and effective act- 
ress. ‘The part of 7riplet, the poor author, is next in importance to that 
of “Peg Woftington” herself, and really isa very interesting and some 
what difficult one. Mr Gourlay performed the part on Monday night 
for the first time,—and it may well be conceived that under such cir- 
cumstances a little nervousness was excusable. It was admitted on 
all hands, however, that his efforts were highly successful; and we 
can vouch, from our own observation, that on Tuesday, and succeed 
ing nights, he enacted the poor author, not only without burlesque, 
but with a chasteness of conception, and an earnestness of delineation, 
which repeatedly evoked the sympathy and applause of the house. 
With regard to the other and less prominent characters, we have only 
to say, that all were admirably sustained; and rare it is to find a 
dramatic performance so ably and « qnally produced. 

Mr Wyndham certainly deserves the utmost support of the public 
for his enterprise. Our old and exceedingly comic friend, Sam. 
Cowe.L_, makes his appearance on Monday evening. 

PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 
Friday, LSth inst. Rob Roy The Roll of the Drum. 
Saturday, 19th inst.—Valentine and Orson—The Gentle Shepherd— 

The Lost Ship. 

Monday, 2\st inst.—Masks and Faces—-The Lady of the Lake. 

Tuesday, 22nd inst.—Masks and Iaces—Love and Charity—His Last 
Legs. 

W ednesday, 93rd inst.—Masks and Faces—Ella Rosenberg. 

Thursday, 24th inst.—Masks and I'aces—Roll of the Drum. 





GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAPTER VII.—A SEASON AT CHELTENHAM—Continued. 
Bannister stopped in the middle of his speech, and walked de- 
liberately to the stage-box which “ Lady Belmore and party” oe- 
cupied. He then, in a loud, distinct, but respeetful voice, addres- 
sed her thus:—“I think your ladyship had better reserve that 
conversation for your drawing-room.’ The audience testified their 








appreciation of Lannister’s spirit d conduct by a hearty burst of 


‘ ‘ ' i 
plause. The loquacious lady retired abashed to the back of her box, 
but she immediately re-appeared, and in a marked manner, displaved 
a good humoured recognition of her merited reproof. Her thought 
less be haviour was never repeated 

Stepaen Kemble, that huge brother of John Kemble, and Mrs Sid 
dons, was the last “ star” of the season. He played Sir John Fal 
staff without stufing. His acting was unctious, and le personated the 
fat knight to the hfe stephen hKemble’s favourite character was 
Hamlet, but a wise discretion induce him not to inmeclude the mad 
prince among his | rformances at Cheltenham. ‘The contrast between 
him and pigmy Hamlets, which had pr ceded him. would. doubtless. 
have been highly amusing and ludicrous. I have seen a portrait of 
Stephen Kemble as Hamlet, in a full-dress black court-suit with 
pow de red wig and bag. His increasing ol sity at length reluctantly 


compelled him to relinquish the part of Hamlet; indeed, he invariably 
excited the irrepressible laughter of the audience when he delivered 
the line- 


teil a = . a 
*()' that this ». too solid flesh would melt. 


Stephen Kemble marr Miss Satchel of the Haymarket Theatr 
| . 


She was a pre tty, miterest! woman, and a dé hehiful actress, She 
was the original Yarico. Her Ophelia was touchingly beautiful and 
pathetic. She frequently played that part in the provinces to her 
husband’s Hamlet St plas n Kemble was, in late years, the lessee of 


the Edinburgh and Glasgow Theatres; he was also the proprietor of 
the theatres at Secarboro ih. Durh im. =un le rland. and North and 
South Shields. 


During the vacation at Bath. Gattv joined the company at Chelten 


ham as first singer; he subsequently went to Drury Lane, and speedily 
became an established metropolitan favourite. His hne wa rene] 

men and old men; but as an actor he was inferior to both Munden 
and Dowton. His style reminded me somewhat of Blanchard; but in 


merit he was « 


j 
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At Cheltenham, | was introduced to Miss Mellon, who, subsequent 
ly became Mrs Coutts, and ultimat ly th Duchess of St Albans. She 
treated me with much kindness, and | f1 quent visited her. (on 
those occasions she would Say, *“(‘ome, sit down, | do so love to hav: 
a gossip; then drawing herself cozily towards me, she would inva 
niably commence our chat by exclaiming, “ Well and so,” and then 
we discussed all the news and Hying rumours of the day. Miss Me! 
lon was not professionally engaged at Cheltenham. She had drawn 
a ten-thousand pound prize in the lottery, and she was there watching 
the erection of a new house, which she intended for her mother, Mrs 
Kantwessel. 

One morning, as I was proceeding to the theatre, I witnessed the 
arrival of the London coach. Its appearance created a striking 
sensation. The horses’ heads were decorated with blue ribbons, inter 
twined with black crape. From the roof of the coach floated th 
*“ Union Jack.” over which depended a heavy black flag. It an 
nounced the victory at Trafalgar, and the death of Nelson. 
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